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DAQBAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAADMAPMAAAAMAAAA 


On various occasions we have in 
these columns ventured to express our 
views’ on Labour’s strength, not alone 
its material power centrally, and in the 
constituencies, but regarding its 
potential in the country—the way: the 
man in the street views the Party and 
the disposition of the general public 
We have not been slow to 


stood high and to urge the making 
of hay when the sun shone. 


It is not a bad idea to occasionally 


look at the barometer. It will pay us 


-to do so now. 


The views expressed here are not 
based on narrow observation, nor are 
they influenced at all by personal 
prejudice or magnetic inclination to 
one section or other of the-Party.. Sull 
less by outside agitation or the passion 
of the hour. Rather they are the 
reflection of what we hear. Moving 
with many people, and of what we 
read and see on a wide periphery. 

And to-day we tell Labour that the 
barometer is falling. 

* * & 


Never in the history of politics, and 
world-wide politics at that, has so 
powerful a people’s political creation 
existed as the Labour Party of to-day, 
Russia perhaps. excepted. If one 
regards the Political, Trade Union and 
Co-operative movement as one, Labour 
is at the peak of its power. Tf one 


regards the Labour Party alone, it is, 


THE BAROMETER 


despite the war, in -strategically a 
stronger position even than in 1929 
and 1930. Though its individual 
membership has suffered disturbance, 
its country-wide organisation, except 
here and there, and in regard to youth, 
is ‘well maintained. Financially it 
has prospered and relatively it has 
advanced in power and in ‘public 
esteem: it is, too, in a reai sense, the 
alternative government, with ramifica- 
tions in the machinery of government, 
national and local, far advanced on 
everything previously posessed. 


What then? What has happened? 


For three years the “L.O.” has never 
ceased to call attention to the public’s 
good disposition towards the Labour 
Party. We have urged, both high up 
and down below, that opportunity 
knocked. And that teaching has 
not been in vain, nor have we been 
alone in making our point. 

But the public mood is fickle. It 
shows signs of change. Frankly, the 
public is puzzled. 


* * * 


All this is not an introduction to an 
attack on Labour ministers. That’s a 
job for the Tribune. And it never 
tires at the task. 

Nor are we to-day driving at the 
Party in the House, or seeking trans- 
ports of delight hy tilting at the good 
old target in’ © =< other “House’—tha’ 
house to which we address our letters 
and our brickbats. 


No, the political situation itself is 
creating new troubles tor our Party, 
fresh complications, political and 
economic, and Labour is not sitting 
well down to the situation developing 
in its ranks. 


The public is puzzled. Who speaks 
for Labour—Morrison with his inhibi- 
tions, Bevin with his conscript ons, 
Shinwell with his invectives, Aneurin 
Bevan with his paper, Laski with his 
Latin (for Laski is so supremely clever 
that his sound sense, discerning 
dudgeon, and dulcet doctrinal d_-sser- 
tations read as Latin to an awful lot 
of folk). Yes, which is the voice of 
Labour, anyway? Or is the voice 
simply stifled with bewilderment, like 
the public is, at Labour’s lamentable 
‘divisions—over pensions, over India, 
over Second Front tactics, over criti- 
cisms of the Cabinet and votes in the 
House, over persons, as well as over 
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policies, and, perhaps just a little, ove: 
some of the jobs that are going? 
x * * f 


@ Stop. We had perhaps better not 
go on hke that. But if we are to stop, 


then please tell the others to stop too. — 


For we speak for the men and women 


who fight the battles in the consti-— 


tuencies. And we want to win: which 


we will not do if we lose the public. 


* * * 


@ Stop. We'd like to stop a lot of 
things that do our Party hurt to-day. 
But stop quarrelling is good enough 
to go on_with; remembering, however, 
that maybe there are grounds for 
grousing. Those things may or may 
not concern us in these columns. But 


if we are to have a Donnybrook Fair © 


we'd like to wield a shillalah. 
might be better for us 
to have the Fair! 


It 


The L.P. Report 


Once again the time has come round 
when we draw our readers’ attention 
to another Annual Report of the 
Labour Party. 


The vivid picture of Labour Party 
life and being which each successive 
report portrays, the encyclopedic in- 
formation it contains, its ‘red-book” 
matter, and its vital statistics, all con- 
tribute to make this party publication 
indispensable to every Party secretary, 
officer and public man or woman. 


The Report is a volume to be read, 
and then used at the elbow. We cur- 
selves find its references useful no end 
of times during the year. Even 
as a’ volume for bookstall sale 
the Report has its value in the picture 
it gives of great democratic discussions 
and of a mighty movement pregnant 
in possibilities for the future of our 
people. 


We urge Local Parties to get a good 
quota and sell quickly. One hundred 
copies cost {'5-10-0; 50 copies {2-16-0 
or 25 copies {1-8-6. 

If one must go lower down the scale 
12 copies are obtainable for 15s.; 6 
copies for 8s.; 3 tor 4s. 3d., and 1 copy 
for 1s. 6d. The former prices are 
. carriage forward, and the latter ones all 
post free. The edition is strictly 
limited, so early ordering is necessary. 


Labour Party Bulletin 


The Labour Party, quite properly, 
desire that the above most useful and 
comprehensive monthly publication 
should be better known, and more 
extensively used by L.L.P.s, and all 
others to whom the Bulletin ought to 
be an indispensable guide and in- 
formation bureau in one. 


The Bulletin, published in handy 
pocket form, gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the many Government Bills, 
Standing Orders and Circulars issued 
at the present time, besides informa- 
tion of current interest of a wide and 
general nature. In our opinion L.L.P. 
secretaries and officials simply cannot 
be properly equipped without the 
Bulletin, and so too the majority of 
Labour Councillors and public men; 
all, in short, interested in the work of 
Trade Unions, Labour Parties and 
Co-operative matters. 


It is sent post free from Transport 
House at the following prices :— 


5 £ “swds 

1,000 copies per month 3 5 o 
100 ” ” ” 7 te) 

: sie) ” ” 99) iaisie 9 
Single copies oe 2 


all not. 


Because of the mint of information © 


it contains the “Bulletin” is a cheap 


and concentrated mental and political 
tood. 


The auditing of local accounts is a 

matter on which we must hand out to 

___the Trade Union movement the compli- 
-ment that a better system prevails 
than in the Labour Party. 

This was not always so, nor is it 
universally so, for undoubtedly loose 
methods prevail in some Unions; 
while on the other hand in some 
Local Labour Parties perfect order and 

' security prevails. 

Working-class organisations do not 
always excel in these matters, and out 
of our personal experience we know 
the case of a Head Office of a Trade 
Union (35 years ago) where not’ even a 
cash book recording branch remit- 
tances was kept; part of the Union’s 
alleged funds were held in the 
secretary's wite’s name in various 
Co-op. penny banks and membership 
pass books! A postage book was 
religiously kept and the total duly 
entered in the expenditure, but pur- 
chases of postage stamps totalling 
approximately the same amount had 
already been entered in the general 
expenditure. Not guile, my friends, 
but sheer innocence—and incapacity. 

* * * 


The Co-operative movement years 
ago instituted a system for the supply 
of skilled auditors. The diverse 
activities and numerous branches of 
income and expenditure in the larger 
L.L.P.s relate their needs in this 
respect more to the Co-operative 
movement than to the T.U. movement, 
where items are tew and_ simple. 
Highly-paid skilled auditorship is 
nevertheless far removed from present 
needs. We should, however, much 
like to see the introduction of stand- 
ardised book-keeping in Local Parties, 
and a number of approved voluntary 
auditors appointed throughout the 
country whose certificates would give 
confidence, and whose work would 
confer other advantages. 

Prosecutions for detfalcations take 
place occasionally in the T.U. move- 
ment: not many tortunately, and 
usually for the withholding of funds. 
This offence is not, we believe, so 
frequent in L.L.P.s (for an obyious 


criminals. 
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L. L. P. AUDITORS-— 


A way of improvement 


reason!) But, as we provide, quite 
gratuitously and unnecessarily no 
end of temptations, our considered 
view is that dipping into the 
ingoings and swelling the expendi- 
ture, does take place much more 
frequently than in kindred movements. 
And our own slip-shod methods are 
responsible for the opportunities to the 


* * * ff 


Consider some of the temptations. 
A collection takes place at a large 
public meeting. It is the exception 
by the way, instead of the rule, to 
announce the result to the meeting. 
Somewhere in an ante-room an officer 
receives the cash as it rolls in. Five 
or six people may do the counting. 
There is often no check on the 
stewards or record of each one’s takings. 
We have known more than one case 
where some stewards’ takings never 
came in, and others where the stewards 
walked off home with them! 


Nor is this all, because where 
literature sales take place there is 
sometimes a serious leakage. We 
have known sellers to disappear both 
with the sales and copies left unsold. 
Yet a generation ago Hubert Humph- 
reys, we believe it was, or Tom Groom, 
instituted a system at Birmingham 
Town Hall meetings (where sales 
ranged from {13 to {25 a meeting), 
that was watertight. 

No unauthorised sellers were 
allowed. Each selling-steward received 
a card which provided space for stock 
received, sold, and cash receipts. There 
was a proper staff for checking in, and 
rarely any losses. 


Consider, too, the loss on sales of 
tickets (un-numbered, of course), in 
some Parties: also of draw tickets and 
of books never returned. Some loss 
results from sheer negligence in 
following up slow settlers, but we do 
not think all losses are un-precon- 
ceived, There are rascals in our 
Party as in every good movement. In 
any case all tickets should be 
numbered and the income checked by 
the tickets given up. 


A loose system is also sometimes found 
regarding ordinary Party receipts, col- 
lecting cards, and special efforts. One 
‘good barrier to temptation or to care- 
lessness is up-to-date book-keeping. 
But it is when money is coming in 
plentifully that a man who mixes 
Party money with his own makes mis- 
takes, sometimes perfectly innocently 
as we believe. 

* * * 


In the bigger matters trust and confi- 
dence is often so lavishly bestowed 
that loopholes simply abound. We 
have known election accounts where 
we confidently believed that in at 
least three or four cases the person in 


charge had done himself real well. 


And when one notes unchecked and 
unaccounted items exceeding sometimes 
a hundred pounds set .down to 
“Postage,” what is onetobelieve? Let 
alone the knowledge one possesses that 
a slippery type of person has been 
handling, single-handed, very large 
sums of unchecked income. 

Please do not think evil of us that 
we discuss this matter. We are dis- 
closing but a tythe of what we know. 
Labour’s election staff is, in the main, 
a scrupulously honest and self-sacrifi- 
cing body: but there have been others 
and the cases have been before us. 

aK * * 
The matter boils down to this: 


(1) that each Party should institute 
proper checks upon its income and 
expenditure, not because of the facts we 
have recited so much as because we 
have a trust to fulfil, and we need to 
be business-like in fulfilling it: 


(2) the Party E.C. should examine 
the possibilities of having appointed 
and recognised (perhaps specially 
trained) auditors for the various areas 
as a supplement, aid, or emergency 
addition to local auditing: 


(3) officers themselves in their own 
interests should insist upon checks and 
themselves keep up-to-date accounts. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten that 
auditors are not the enemy or police- 
men over an officer whose accounts 
they audit. Rather they are his 
protectors, vindicators and defenders 
against slander and insinuations. > 

The position in our Party is not 
quite as it ought to be. The advice 
above, if followed, would carry us a 
step forward. 
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si Sages THE a 
FABIAN SOCIETY 
CAN HELP 


NOW 


National Activities 
Home Research Dept. 
Colonial Bureau 
International Bureau 
Women’s Group 
Socialist 

Propaganda Committee 


Lectures, Meetings, Research 
Conferences, SummerSchools 
Pamphlets and Books 


| Are You a Member? 


LOCAL SOCIETIES 
(Over 100 now formed) 
Discussion groups and 
lectures on Socialist 
principles 


Form a Local Group 
in your Area 


| (The Fabian Society is the only 
|General Socialist Society 
affiliated to the Labour Party) 


Organisation Secretary: 
GWYNN LL. JONES 
Fabian Society, |! Dartmouth Street 
London, S.W.| 
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* Up and down the country, in villages 
as well as in towns, Labour Party 


& organisation still claims, despite the 
-war, a host of street captains, Polling 


District Officers and the like. 

These men and women have since 

the war found normal activities cur- 
tailed. He or she who “looks after a 
street” or the like, and formerly did 
excellent work, has, since the war, 
rather rusted in the old groove. 
_. Had times been normal we should 
like to have revived among organisers 
a discussion on methods which extend 
the old order of canvassing by single 
cards of voters on the electors lists, 
supplementing this result by records 
relating to houses or tenements. 

It was years ago in the office of the 
late William Barefoot that we saw this 
idea carried to perfection. In loose- 
leaf binders (broadside octavo if we 
remember arighit) there was contained 
a sheet for each house, on which was 
entered the name of each voter and 
the political particulars relating to 
same, carried forward for each election. 
A world of possibility lies in such 
records, with its notes of changes, 
additions, trarisfers, etc.—each sheet 
tells the story of a house. 

In ‘to-day’s circumstances we will 
not elaborate along these lines. Yet 
are there not lots of street captains 
who could adopt something of this 
method even to-day? 

Suppose now we-have a member 
resident say, at No. 5 John Street. Is 
it quite impossible even now that an 
attempt should be made to supplement 
that record! to find cards or suitably- 
sized sheets of paper on which to 
record the names ot other voters, or 
persons entitled to the vote. 

The job is a quiet and fairly simple 
one in some parts. One merely begzns 
the bigger task by adding to our in- 
formation concerning the occupants of 
houses where Labourites reside. 

Look at the possibilities when the 
time for that new register comes 
along; the possibilities of finding other 
sympathisers and probable members; 
or discovering evacuees who were Party 
members in their own towns; of getting 


HOUSE RECORDS: 


Why not begin now ? 


our members to push the Party a bit 
with others in the same house. 

Great canvassing campaigns are not 
in favour or practicable at the 
moment. Some canvassing goes on 
however, and ought to go on. But 
here is an easy task that might mean 
volumes for us later on, ; 

The practice of the plan involves 
no great outlay in money, material, or 
effort. It is a sort of census-taking 
badly needed and promising great 
returns. The plan is capable of ex- 
pansion after the residences of mem- 
bers and sympathisers have been dealt 
with. Further, it is exercise for our 
forces, pleasant, and to be picked up 
or temporarily dropped, as_ the 
exigencies of time ordain. 

Now will some of our readers think 
this matter over and discuss the 
possibilities? There are certainly some, 
and we venture that as the plan is 
adopted, if only little by little, those 
possibilities, and ‘the returns, will 


grow. 


LET THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27813 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


Advice on the ‘Inferiority Complex’ 

M.D.—‘Shy, retiring disposition” 
and “don’t like offending’—these des- 
criptions of yourself intrigue us. What 
is the matter with you is an “inferiority 
complex” and you must get rid of that 
or put aside for ever the ambition to 
organise., 

As secretary, per se, a shy, retiring 
disposition doesn’t matter. Sit at the 
top table, take your notes, read out the’ 
minutes without stuttering, and do as 
instructed—all that, can quite accord 
with shyness. You may even prove a 
perfect .secretary—again per se. But 
you will never set the Thames on fire 
like that: or make an organiser. , 

The “L.O.” cannot alter characters, 
or make sow’s ears into silk purses. 
But you can surely make an effort 
yourself. We were as shy as you once. 
But it was a long time ago. 

The top table in itself will do you 
good. You'll get used to getting= 
looked at—maybe to hurting others. 
Some faces do hurt. 

But we advise you-not to be an 
automaton, taking notes and so forth, 
forever following out the instructions 
of others. Surely you have a voice cn 
matters, a point of view, an opinion to 
give here and there? 

Our correspondent’s embarrassment 
is no new thing, but he should break 
the ice and put in his comment. 
Facility to express a point of view will 
develop, and come from practice: then 
his utility as a secretary will be 
doubled. 

Furthermore, a good organiser or 
organising-secretary must be to some 
extent a mixer—a go-getter. Things 
don’t get done by stopping in one’s 
shell. One has to button-hole Tom, 
Dick and Harry, and Alice, Agnes and 
Agatha too: all sorts of men and 
women, of differing tempers, types and 
educations. _The world rides rough 
shod over the shy and retiring, but 
with a go-getter it does just what he 
asks it to do. 

Our friend can learn no secrets or 
tricks of organisation until he alters. 
He must mix, talk, jest, greet, ask. 
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Your queries 
-answered here. 


Humility, the inferiority feeling, 
meekness, must be got out of the sys- 
tem before he can do those things.. 

Many a man has cured himself of 
shyness—and (necessarily), 
maiden, too. ‘The fault is not incur- 
able. But it makes all the difference 
between a-man and a mute. 


Examination of Local Party Books— — 


Members’ ‘‘Rights”’ 

Len.— No individual in the Party 
has the right to an examination of any 
Party book or document, excepting 
such authority as may be vested in any 
officer by his office, by custom or the 
decision of the Party. 

In certain organisations, 
Societies for instance, members possess 
by Statute a limited right of inspec- 
tion of books, but this wisely does not 
apply to political bodies who, of 
course, are also incorporate. 

While this is the legal position, 
something of tact and discretion must 
always apply. If satisfied that a 
member’s request is reasonable, or = 
granting same may aid in refutin 
improper charge or a misunderstan ing 
why refuse? It is to be remembered, 
however, while even a -ratepayer 
possesses the right of imspection, at 
reasonable times and on reasonable 
notice, of course. 


Minutes—and what they should 

contain 

F.C.R.—We cannot give much advice 
here regarding minute-taking without 
reprinting in extenso some articles 
which appeared in the “L.O.” about 
twelve years ago. This we may do 
shortly. 

However, in the meantime, remember 
that minutes are essentially a record 
of business done, not a report of 
speeches made. They should be 
headed and paragraphed to correspond 
as far as practicable with the agenda, 
and it is not so important to get the 
names of movers and seconders as to 
get a clear record of decision and 


Friendly 


many a 
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resolutions passed. In E.C. minutes 


leave out movers and seconders (if any) 


altogether. 


It is usual for the Chairman of the - 


next meeting to sign the minutes as 
correct after adoption as such by the 


meeting. This, however, is unneces- 
sary where minutes are previously 
circulated. 


As to your second question, we do 
not agree that an accurate minute can 
only be corrected by challenge at the 
time of adoption, or that, once adopted, 
minutes must stand as an irrefutable 
record. This is contrary to common- 
sense. Mistakes and omissions will 
occur with even the best officers, an 


an error may go undetected. — : 


This is not to say that minutes may 
be lightly altered at any time. When 
a genuine mistake has been discovered 
and it is really essential the record 
should be amended, we should be 
disposed to make quite a fuss over that 
matter and to take some precautions. 
In such case the earlier minute could 
be deleted or a fresh one altogether be 
ordered to take its place. 


To Improve your Public Speaking 

F.T._You can improve your speak- 
ing in two directions, i.e., by increasing 
your knowledge of the subject on 
which you wish to speak, and by taking 
some training in public speaking. 
Note which matter we put first. 

Some men are born orators, others 
must strive, and fall and learn. Our 
own observations, and we may be 
wrong, is that the trier becomes even- 
tually by far the more worth listening 
to, The one develops the art of 
oratory, and there is little meat in 
that, the other acquires knowledge and 
imparts it in reasoned and gradually 
improved form. 

With a mind full of information 
facility of speech becomes a secondary 
matter. The speaker has something 
to say and, provided the sayer controls 
the order of his saying, in other words, 
orders his mind and doesn’t try to get 
it all out at once, speech follows. 

We insist that knowledge must come 
first. Nobody really wants to hear the 
speaker who has nothing to say but 
words. After that, a course, such as 
the N.C.L.C. gives, helps one in the 
order of presentation of a case, in 
choice of language, in selection and 
sequence of arguments, in illustration, 
alliteration and errors to avoid. 


But practice is essential. Get up and 
speak, and profit by the mistakes made. 
Those early mistakes will cure one of 
the most insufferable faults in public 
speaking — superiority. . To possess 
knowledge, to be natural, and to try 
and improve are three golden rules to 
follow. ‘ 


-ACCOUNT-KEEPING. 
(Continued from page 10) 


gentleman. And there we are, showing 
proper and clear, the whole of the 
transaction. 


When we examine the totals and the 
carry-forwards we see exactly just what 
has happened. Mr. Cash (i-e., Mr. 
Secretary or Treasurer) has received 
£13 9s. 11d. He paid accounts for 
£6 os. 11d, in cash and cheques, leaving 
a Cash Balance of £1 16s. 6d. and a 
Bank Balance of {£5 12s. 6d. Mr. Bank 
has received {9 10s. od. out of which 
has been drawn £3 17s. 6d., leaving as 
stated {5 12s. 6d. The net effect of 
what at first may have appeared to be 
duplication of entries is merely that 
every transaction shows clearly both 
in items and in totals. 


In our illustration some of the items 
are paid in cash and others by cheque, 
ie., by the bank. A common practice 
is to pay all items into bank and all 
payments by cheque, getting over the 
necessity for certain cash payments by 
an omnibus cheque made payable to 
the Secretary or Treasurer—his cash in 
hand. Where this is done there is the 
advantage of the bank’s accounts being 
exactly the same as one’s own, but it 
involves a subsidiary cash book, and 
subsidiary books will receive next 
attention. 

(To be Continued). 


THEY SAY: 


“We are pleased to hear that the 
sales have increased and hope that 
they will continue to do so.” 

“J would also like to become a sub- 
scriber, as I think it is the best way 
to keév in touch with the Party’s 
affairs.” 

“You can always rely upon the fact 
that we are requiring your publication, 
and only a reminder is necessary for 
the dues to be forthcoming.” 
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Account-keeping ) 
_ for Local Labour Parties 


(Continued) 


So far what has been written meets 
the case principally of small organisa- 
tions. There is no sharp dividing line 
to indicate when an organisation ought 
to forsake the simple forms of book- 
keeping and indulge in really scientific 
systems and accounts. The size of the 
transactions is one factor and the per- 
sonal equation another, but while we 
advocate simplicity, book-keeping, like 
membership, should be capable of ex- 
pansion; and that without at any time 
indulging in a revolutionary change 
and completely altering one’s methods. 

We shall therefore try to carry our 
readers step by step to more advanced 
stages. 

Nothing has yet been said as to how 
to keep the transactions with the bank. 
Obviously money paid in to the bank, 
though it passes out of the hands of 
the Secretary or Treasurer, is not 
expended; nor is cash received from the 
bank a fresh item of income. Yet both 
transactions concern cash and the cash 
book seems to be the place in which 
to record them. 

The fact is, the cash book we have 
shown would not be used in ordinary 
business. Bank columns are absent. 
But the small Parties we have had in 
mind are well advised to go on with 
the system we have given them. No 
account of bank payments would 
appear in the cash book columns, but 
in another place one would put a 
record of such payments in ledger form 
—which in effect would be a duplicate 
of the entries that would appear in the 
bank pass-book. 

Not that we consider this satisfactory, 
but bank columns are confusing to the 
novice. Perhaps after reading this 
article they may appear simpler and 
the undoubtedly better system can be 
adopted. 

Opposite is a specimen ruling of 
a cash book with bank columns. 
Sometimes a third cash column is added 
for discounts but the need for this 
would be quite exceptional in our case, 
and we shall not therefore use this 
style. 


In this illustratign we have not 
carried out the analysis columns. These 
can be understood, and they are not 
affected in any way by the additional 

~bank column. Further, when an 
organisation reaches the bank column 
stage, it would usually do away with 
analysis columns in the cash book 
altogether, and the ledger itself will do 
the analysing as we shall show later. 


DATE ! PARTICULARS || BANK | CASH 


Now let us turn to our illustrations. 
We are going to assume— 


(a) that the first three payments on 
Page 7 of No. 247 were banked after 
receipt, and 

(b) that the accounts of the Labour 
Party and Mr. Summerbell on page 8 
of No. 248 were paid by cheque (i.e., 
by the bank) the others being paid in 
cash. 


Our illustration will show ~exactly 
how these transactions should appear 
in the cash book. Note that all the 
items received, whether received in 
cash or cheques, are “cash” so far as 
the cash book is concerned. If, how- 
ever, Mr. Pushfulman, for instance, had 
paid his items direct in to the bank, 
the latter column and not “cash” would 
be the correct recipient column. 

Though our illustration should be 
clear enough we will explain the prin- 
ciples on which the bank entries were 
made. When Mr. Secretary paid the 
items of £5 4s. od. and £4 6s. od. into 
the bank, “cash” was obviously the 
loser. ‘Mr. Cash,” if we may call him 
so, actually handed over {9 10s. od. He 
paid the bank. Therefore the item is 
rightly entered on the expenditure side 
as a payment to the Bank. But then 
Mr. Bank received that sum; therefore 
down it goes as an income item to that 


(Continued on page 9) 
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BY THE EDITOR ib aia” The Witch of Achilf 


SEQUELS | 


(The reader may care to turn to the for all we know: of men civilised in — 
story of Fish Ann (L.O. No. 227) for a a wild way before the Stone Age. } 


, 


further light on this story). There is witchery, too, among these — 
I cannot tell you how long ago it women. Those stone circles and those 
was that Achill island first ure oes " cromlechs hold a hidden meaning. Old — 
out the azure sea. Take it from those is the land, wild the mountains, but — 
who study these matters that it was wilder still its women. No man — 
at least as far back as when the shallow fathoms their depths—in courtship, in 
limey seas still covered most of cunning or in cruelty. 
Britain. A x A 


Achill, Eagle Isle, is ancient. So 
very old that when its cold bosoms 
first rose above the water one might 
yet glimpse the outline of Atlantis 
heightening beyond the misty seas. 


A little boat is being rowed across 
the Sound. Watch its handling. A 
woman rows. A man, who has never 
been to sea before, cowers in the stern. 

: ; How that woman handles the boat! 
And,’ as Achill's. massive body came The Souad ap Mee A It nearly! aienee 
crumpling tOps 2007, e ae ia is. But the boat comes straight to 
the mainland bulged up too, their very beach. The rower must be bewitched, © 
rising receded the waters. and indeed she is. There are rocks 
and changing currents underneath— 
death to one unacquainted with the — 


Slowly, very slowly, rose the land, 
and surely, very surely, came other 


waters. Atlantis drifted out. The shore. : 
mighty mass, floating on the earth’s But Ida knows. She is the witch of 
hard core, wandered westward, while Achill. Her spell, cast upon a man, 


the young Atlantic came in to help 
form and fill the dyke. For America, 
née Atiantis, is not a new land, but 
a very very old one. 


be he single or married, brings him on 
bended knee; and if she choose, hers 
is the power of life and death. Some- 
times she breaks the spell, and the poor 


* * * fool’s heart, too, driving him, to the 
Achill Island, once it rose, stayed ee Another time she Bese Bk 
Be and looked on. It still stares to- ae me Ecahanhee sends hice . 
eee the eae —— his wife, where a worse fate befalls 
storm and beat as they have done in Womes ahi er.ag they eal ae da 
Nein), tor. fruitless ages ae jaa. they “Beware of ihe witch of Achill!” For 
would end the upstart that deepened pay f = ; 
their depths and let them in. They, Oe Clea ee 
Re: : : i r : 
ee his is a wild, wild country. And Mee nee a 
wild men came here long ago. So Ida has aoe from. ‘another “HoOeen 
long ago that their circles and their he naintand” Nor! dit sheen 
monuments are a mystery to us, as ont Fi We eee a ea = ae 
doubtless they were to all the ancients, pane ie ee re paid a ACh 
save their priests. iy 
Of 1 ¥ Ik 1 : needs not fish: that sort of catch 
such folk strange legends still rises at her glance. She cometh and 
are told. The women tell them to their he goeth wherever she wills. And her 
ne and the babes in turn grow up boatload is but the price of a glance 
an tell their children. For the Ww d 
; : atch now as they come ashore, th 
mothers of Achill have bred through Lay 


woman masterful, the man worshipful, 
obedient and unashamed. Look at her 
legs, at that perfect figure! Was ever 
caverdiwaicrm, sat ae Thi woman born of woman so perfect, so 

OEM é : 1s 57 supreme in every outline? Surely th 
square miles of desolation may have E y LB cox 


ageless eats 3 
been the last refuge of the Cromagnons, Bcccaares here sand | this ~ is their 


ten thousand years fine upstanding 
men and wild, well-made, bewitching 
women, whose caste is of cave and 


4 


| 


a 
a 
__ the peat bogs, and the ancient air of 


- 


* Note the man, too. Yes, Pat is 


perfect—a God-made man of the hills, 
Ireland. Though he has known Ida 


__ but two hours since when he obeyed 


_ her gesture on the further shore, he is 


her slave. Gad, that in this wilderness 
perfect forms and adorable beings 
should fashion of themselves, but that 


~ in the slums of civilisation they should 
2 always breed the flattened forms of a 


Cz nation! 
- * * 


. Over against that hillside crag there 
is a hovel, half cave, half timber. 
From a hearth in the centre of the 
single room blue smoke rises straight 
_to and up the cliff face. Posts support 
the flooring and underneath, where the 
slope of the ground provides a fairish 
opening, a pig, an odd goat or two, and 
some poultry find shelter, penned in 
by peat blocks. 

Ida and the man enter. The only 
occupant is an old woman, Ida’s 
mother. Wild-looking, like her 
daughter, she is now spent and tooth- 
less, her once black hair a whitened 
mat that looks like sheep’s wool over 
her shoulders. She mutters something: 
it may be a curse, an incantation, or 
an imprecation. Neither take any 
notice and as the old woman moves 
towards some bracken and a blanket 
in the far corner Ida prepares the 
evening meal. To-night the floor will 
be their bridal chamber and a matter 
of bringing in fresh bracken is Pat’s 
only job before retirement. 

Other people, other ways. But tell 
me, is there anything essentially 
different between this simple  setting- 
up, and life in London, save for the 
forms and—formula of civilisation? 
And in all the ages when man was 
man, conquering creatures and forces 
the might of which we scarce can 
gather, he carried on like this. And 
in the end the product was—our so 
superior selves. 

But it was an unusual beginning: 
for the woman brought home the man. 
Not so unusual for Ida, however, for 
the young witch had bewitched others 
before and brought them home — to 
send them forth again. But not so 
Pat. Have we not said Pat was perfect, 
physically. It was an ideal match, 
and he stayed on. 

For four months Pat tended the 
potato patch, cut the bracken, milked 
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the goat and did the chores generally. 
One night the old woman, whose 
death apparently was not far off, 
revived herself. When Ida and Pat 
came in from a snaring and hunting 
trip in the mountains the pot was 
already aboil and the pleasant odours 
rose above the aroma of burning peat, 
fish offal and the mixed manures 
underneath. Mostly there were birds 
in the pot, for the old woman had 
been out snaring. 


Now as the younger woman did 
ghastly deeds with the day’s bag, the 
elder one seized choice bits, livers 
and hearts, and chopped off heads, 
and with strange words and gestures 
threw them into the pot. It was a 
hell’s brew of some kind and both Ida 
and Pat were subdued with the feeling 
of some happening soon to follow. 


The meal over the old woman began 
to talk, mostly in a strange, forgotten 
language. But Pat,and Ida learned 
soon she was going to die; that a 
daughter would be born to them in ~ 
four months; that an evil eye would 
see them and pursue them, that Death 
would come again, and go away, 
and come again and seize one of them. 
There was much of mountains, of 
beaches and. boats, and wild shootings 
and a girl in the midst of them; but 
the old woman was getting exhausted, 
her words jumbled. She jabbered on 
for a time incoherently, and then went 
back to huddle in her corner. 


Pat and Ida talked low and long 
that night. The latter was cowed. 
She knew now she was to have a baby. 
She had heard of marriage, of priests 
and proceedings, but never understood 
them. Besides, her mother had never 
married and her only clue was nature 
—and a ring. Her mother had men- 
tioned that. Before morning she had 
made Pat promise to marry her. They 
should talk of details on the morrow. 


* * * 


Some few miles from Achill Head, 
that great peak or projection that 
defies so finely the western waves, in 
a dip of the mountains, and at a height 
of over 2,000 feet there is a half- 
sunken cromlech. The ground around 
it has sunk too, otherwise the crom- 
lech should be in the centre of a 
natural amphitheatre—almost a level 
platform.* 


*Cromiech, otherwise known as a dolmen. 
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It is here we find Pat and Ida next 
day. Ida is still talking marriage and 
Pat is puzzled about the ring. 

Presently Ida sits up and she gazes 
with a new light in her eyes at the 
stones set round her in a circle. They 
form an almost complete ring. 


A few nights ago Pat had tattooed 
himself on his upper arm. It was a 
cruel, hard performance, not well done, 
but it was showing now, a bird, maybe 
an eagle, whose haunts were not so far 
away. She shrieked. Why not. that 
ring—a ring tattooed where it should 
be seen, by child, by Pat, by whomso- 
ever would and had the right—that 
ring—full upon her breast: a loving 
performance for Pat, a vindication for 
ever of a marriage between that man 
and her. Stranger marriage rites than 
that have been; but she knew naught 
of this or any other. Her way should 
suffice she and Pat for ever. 


Pat hesitated. He knew that needle. 
He. knew, too, his own clumsiness. 
He had the implements on him, but 
he refused point blank. 


Pat’s refusal might have held with 
any other woman than Ida. Smail 
wonder than that, after five minutes 
of an imperious scene, in which Pat 
learned that obedience was his part 
for ever, calm again settled on the 


mountain. 
‘ * 1 * 


The picture now is as weird and 
strange as ever was enacted in that 
circle. ~Her bare breast open io the 
heavens, Ida lay upon the cromiech. 
Pat kneeled at the side. Prick, prick, 
prick went the needle and the red- 
dening flush spread as Pat, with an 
inheritance born of those cave artists 
of a hundred centuries ago, peppered 
the pattern in blood. The victim on 
the altar did not flinch. The pattern 
would be six inches across every way. 
After three hours they rested, four 
oblongs only half finished. 

Again the operation began. Pat 
went faster. Three hours more and 
another rest. Pat would have finished 
for the day, but he was over-borne. 
Three hours more and the light fell. 

That night Ida refused to go home. 
They slept near the stones, not 
altogether famished, for they had a 
little food. 

At daybreak Pat began again. 
Prick, prick, prick, hour after hour. It 
was a bloody task, but a sacred one. 


Ida’s mood seemed changed. 
stroked his hair and spoke kindly. — 
Once, twice and often during the 


hour Ida’s eyes became fixed on a hill- — 


rise near. Her look hardened. Once, 
nearly at the end, she stirred and Pat 
followed her gaze. 


One never knows what the stiming — 


of primeval man will do. Pat jumped 
as if he had been shot. ‘ver the 
hill-top he bolted with cries that were 
unearthly and appalling. Ida knew. 
She had recognised the watcher. Pat 
wouldn’t catch him now, but whether 
he did or not Ida knew now her mother 
was right—Death was coming, to some 
one: and she herself would will and 
help it. - 

Pat came back. The watcher was 
too swift, but there and then they 
sealed the compact that was to make 
the witch’s prophecy come true. 


* * * 


’Tis all done at last. Stone by stone 
the ring is truly laid on Ida’s bosom. 
Soon the colour will show indelible as 
Achill itself. 

They wander home a little faint for 
once, but happy because of a union 
made before Heaven, and, in truth, of 
Heaven. 

The hovel in the cliff-side seems 
strangely quiet. Something moves? 
No, only a pig beneath. The old 
woman herself has fulfilled yet another 
of her prophecies. For the Witch of 
Achill, and her man, are vis-a-vis with 
Death. ; 

And a man’s dead body lies athwart 
the floor. : 


JNext month, we tell of murder, an 
epic voyage, and of the exciting fulfil- 
ment of the old woman’s warning.| 


‘The Previous Question’ 


There is no good reason for the 
confusion that so often prevails at 
a meeting when a motion for “The 
Previous Question” is proposed. Few 
points of proceedure create so much 
misunderstanding, or are so little 
understood as this. 

Not always does the Chairman of a 
conference handle this question in the 
proper way. “The Previous Question” 
is treated, more often than not, in the 


same manner as a motion for “The 


Next Business.’ Yet there is a distinct 
difference between the two, both in the 


She 


j 


4 


4 
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VR 
_ object to be achieved and the method 
_ Of testing the opinion “of the meeting. 
e At a recent National Labour Party 
_ Conference a discussion took place on 
_ the Chairman’s action in declaring 
‘that as a motion for “The Previous 


Next Business” alone would seem to 
be sufficient for all purposes, is this: 
when “The Previous Question” is 
carried, it is understood that any 
restrictive rules or regulations of an 


«J 


, 


Question” had been put to the mem- 
bers and defeated, he was bound to 
put the main question immediately to 
the vote, without further discussion, 
notwithstanding the fact that only two 


~ speeches had been made on the original 


proposition. In this he was right. But 
a mistake had been previously made in 
refusing to allow futher discussion 
after “The Previous Question” had 
been moved. 


The proper way to deal with a 
motion for “The Previous Question” is 


to treat it as an amendment to the 
- original proposition. ‘This enables the 


discussion on the latter to continue; 
and not until the debate is closed 


should “The Previous Question” be put. 


to the meeting. 

To insist on putting “The Previous 
Question” immediately it is moved 
would probably lead to the original 
proposition not being properly dis- 
cussed pro and con., should “The 
Previous Question” be lost; for in the 
latter event the Chairman must proceed 
at once to put the original proposition 
without further discussion; no harm 
would be done if “The Previous Ques- 
tion” were carried, for in that case the 
original proposition is no longer before 
the meeting. 


It is important to note the distinction 
between the two motions—‘“The Pre- 
vious Question” and “The Next Busi- 
ness.” As already explained, the loss 
of the first involves the instant putting 
of the original proposition; but loss of 
“The Next Business” —results. in the 
discussion on the original proposition 
being resumed. In this case, it will be 
seen, it is of little consequence how 
early in the discussion “The Next 
Business” is moved. If it is carried, 
the meeting has declared that it will 
have nothing more to do with the main 
proposition; if it is lost, the vote on 
the original proposition is not taken 
until the debate has run its course. A 
motion for “Next Business” should not 
be accepted as an amendment to the 
original proposition, and no discussion 
upon it should be allowed. It should 
De put to the vote as soon as seconded. 


The reason for the maintenance of 
two motions so much alike, when “The 


association as to the re-introduction of 
a defeated proposition within a speci- 
fied time, or for a given number of 
times, would not apply, as the meeting 
has reverted to the previous question, 
whereas a successful motion for “The 
Next Business” implies that the meet- 
ing has considered the original propo- 
sition, and, regarding it as unworthy of 
further discussion, passed on without 
question put to the next one on the 
agenda. 

It is a subtle distinction, but may at 
times prove to be of first-rate import- 
ance, Whether those more or less hasty 
persons who move the one and the 
other ever stop to consider the precise 
effect of the motion proposed is 
another matter. 


The Chairman, however, should 
know: and he should be careful to 
apply the correct procedure when 
accepting one or other of the two 
motions. 

[The above article by T. E. Naylor, 
M.P., first appearing in “The London 
News” is reprinted from the “L.O” for 
April, 1931.| 
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